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oderator Denny: 


| Good evening, neighbors. And 
any thanks to Governor Theodore 
osevelt McKeldin of Maryland 
pt his cordial welcome to us on 
behalf of the Beth Tfiloh Forum. 
wnight we are transferring the 
rene of the great debate from the 
ation’s capital to the city of 
altimore, where Congressman 
tederic R. Coudert, Jr., Repub- 
kan of New York and Senator 
fabert H. Humphrey, Democrat 
f Minnesota will debate the ques- 
pn “Should Congress Limit 
toops for Europe?” 


(Congressman Coudert introduced 

resolution on the opening day 
* the present session of Congress 
esigned to prevent the commit- 
pent of armed forces abroad in 
tivance of aggression solely by 
eecutive decision. 


‘The President instantly — chal- 
mged this view and cited pre- 
dents to prove his right to send 
merican troops abroad without 
consent of Congress. 


1Then came Senator Wherry’s 
solution, now before the Senate, 

substance the same as Con- 
vessman Coudert’s except that it 
plies solely to the present situa- 
pn. 


IThis was followed by the pro- 
»sed Connally-Russell resolution 
ww being considered by the For- 
2n Relations and Armed Services 
Dmmittee of the Senate, which 
‘proves action by the President 

send ground troops to Europe 
‘thout limitation. This resolu- 
yn, we must remember, is not 
»ngressional action but a Senate 
solution of approval of the Presi- 
int’s position. 


The real issues in tonight’s de- 


a 


Should Congress Limit Troops for Europe? 


bate embrace both a constitutional 
question involving the power of 
Congress in these matters and the 
very practical question of how we 
are to meet our obligations under 
the Atlantic Pact to countries of 
Western Europe. 


We are grateful to Congressman 
Coudert and Senator Humphrey for 
their willingness to meet the issues 
of this debate openly and frankly 
here tonight. We'll hear first from 
Congressman Frederic Coudert, Re- 
publican of New York, who is a 
member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. Congressman 
Coudert. 


Congressman Coudert: 


Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men of the audience of Town Hall 
of the Air. This is no dry as dust 
legal question to excite lawyers’ 
crocodile tears; it is a very real 
flesh and blood question. It in- 
volves the lives of our sons, 
brothers, husbands, and fathers. 
Who is to order them into the 
slaughter that is modern war? Is 


.it to be the President alone, upon 


his sole responsibility, or are the 
people through their elected repre- 
sentatives in the Congress to have 
a say in the matter? 


President Truman asserts the 
absolute and unlimited right to 
send American troops abroad, at 
any time, in any numbers, for any 
period, without the knowledge or 
consent of the Congress or of the 
people. This assertion of right is 
utterly without precedent. No 
other American President has ever 
asserted it. If the people in the 
Congress accept they will have ac- 
cepted a far-reaching revolution in 
American life and government. 
They will have taken a long and 


| 
probably irretrievable step in the 
direction of irresponsible one-man 
government. Has the Truman ad- 
ministration’s conduct of the tragic 
Korean War inspired the con- 
fidence of the American people to 
such a point that they now want 
to extend to President Truman and 
his successors unlimited power 
over lives of the men and women 
of America? JI don’t think so. 


The wise men who framed our 
wonderful American Constitution 
gave Congress the power to declare 
war. They believed that they were 
striking a blow for peace by trans- 
ferring this vital function from the 
executive to the legislature, rep- 
resenting the people who pay for 
war with their blood and their 
treasures. 


The new Truman doctrine would 
now again seize that power for 
the executive leaving little in the 
popular government as represented 
by the Congress. In Korea, the 
President committed the United 
States to a bloody and expensive 
war, not only without the knowl- 
edge and authority of the Con- 
gress, but in direct violation of 
-the expressed limitations of law 
passed by the Congress when it 
authorized membership in the 
United Nations. No European dic- 
tatorship could have more con- 
temptuously disregarded the will 
of the popular assembly and the 
people which it represents. 

The Korean War is still going 
on with no end in sight. Now 
the President is pursuing his claim 
of absolute right by planning to 
station large American forces in 
Europe without the authorization of 
the Congress. Such action would ke 
another misuse of Presidential 
power. It would be in violation of 
the spirit if not the expressed 


Hi 
provisions of the North Atlanti 
Pact. In ratifying that Treaty th 
Congress’ undertook definite an) 
limited obligations. The Presider 
is authorized to act within th 
scope of those obligations. I 
seeking to go beyond them he 1 
again defying the Congress. Notk 
ing in the Atlantic Pact either re 
quires or authorizes participatio: 
of American troops in a permanen 
European Army. ‘ 

Congress and the people mus 
meet this challenge. It can b 
effectively met by reassertion o 
Congressional authority to impos 
a limitation upon the use of mil 
itary appropriations by the Presi 
dent. I have introduced such 
resolution. No one questions th 
constitutional right of Congress t 
take such action. It would restor 
assurance of orderly constitution 
government which means continue 
participation by the people in vite 
national decisions. 

The proposed Connally-Russe 
resolution in the Senate would ne 
constitute Congressional actior 
Passage of it would constitute 
shabby fraud upon the America 
people. They would be asked t 
believe that Congress has bee 
consulted and had_ authorize 
Presidential action. In truth © 
would be but a blank check and 
shameless acceptance of the Pres 
dent’s fantastic bid for power. 

Members of Congress and _ tk 
people themselves should fight 1 
the finish for the right of the 
elected representatives to pa 
ticipate fully in decisions for sul 
stantial military commitmen 
abroad. The right to participa 
in such decisions is even mo: 
important than the question } 
whether troops should now go © 
Europe, and, if so, how man 
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fternal vigilance is always the 
‘tice of liberty and, today, that 
liligance demands that Congress 
etain some rein upon the Presi- 
ent, and, therefore, impose 
‘Mitations upon his power to send 
coops abroad. 


Adoderator Denny: 


| Thank you, Congressman 
(oudert. Now we're ready 
jot the other side of this ques- 
ym from Senator Hubert H. 
Zumphrey, Democrat of Minne- 
ta, member of the Senate Labor 
wad Public Welfare Committee, 
ind the Committee on Expendi- 
aces in the Executive Department. 
enator Humphrey. 


eaalor Humphrey: 


Mr. Denny, Congressman Cou- 
tt, ladies and gentlemen of the 
i@dio audience. Congressman 
“~adert is without doubt a very 
me constitutional lawyer, but he 
iii be the first to admit, I am 
are, that on the constitutional 
sue which he raises here tonight 
acre are as many constitutional 
pinions as there are constitutional 
“wyers. 

The question as to whether the 
resident as Commander in Chief, 

: the Congress should have the 
wer to decide troops movements 
des not now face the American 
2ople since the Congress is in 
<t now debating and.is soon to 
‘t upon a resolution dealing with 
ie question of troops to Europe. 
The basic question facing the 
merican people is, first, should 
e send troops to Europe and, 
cond, if so, should the Congress 
mit the number of troops to 
rope. 

My answer to the first question 
Yes,” we should send troops 

Europe. The defense of West- 


ern Europe is essential to the 


defense of the United States. West- 
ern Europe and the United States 
represent the muscle, the fiber and 
the tissue of the forces of free- 
dom. Communist aggression looks 
upon the countries of Western 
Europe as but the steps—the 
gateway—to a frontal attack upon 
the citadel of liberty, the arsenal 
of democracy, the United States 
of America. 

The question, tonight, then is 
simply this: Where do we defend 
freedom against the constant pres- 
sure and the force of communist 
totalitarianism? Sha‘l 150 mil- 
lion Americans undertake this task 
alone or shall we join as willing, 
strong, and full-participating  part- 
ners with our friends and allies 
in Western Europe where the bat- 
ule line has been drawn? 


Now let’s. make no _ mistake 
about it. The defense of Western 
Europe is the key to the security 
of the United States. With the 
people of Western Europe on our 
side, we have a combination that 
the communists cannot beat. But 
with Western Europe dominated 
by the Soviet Union, Western 
Europe’s people enslaved, its re- 
sources exploited, its factories pro- 
ducing the materiels of war for 
Russia, we will be faced with an 
overwhelming predominence of 
power. 

Now military power today con- 
sists of manpower, industrial pro 
duction, natural resources, and the 
will to fight and to resist. If 
Western Europe is lost to the 
communists, the majority of the 
world’s manpower goes to the 
communist forces. If Western Eu- 
rope is conquered or dominated 
by the Soviet Union the balance 
of industrial production goes to 
the communists. If we lost West- 


ern Europe the overwhelming pro- 
portion of raw materials and criti- 
cal supplies goes to ‘the com- 
munists. If Western Europe is 
controlled by the communists, a 
spirit of defeatism and hopeless- 
ness will befall all of humanity. 

Now the second question is: 
Should we limit troops to Europe? 
And I say “No.” If the security 
of Western Europe is basic to the 
security of the United States then 
it would be sheer folly, yes mad- 
ness, to limit the security by an act 
of Congress. World War II should 
have taught us, for once and for 
all, the lesson of ‘“‘too little and too 
late.’ The events leading to 
World War II should now be con- 
clusive evidence of the futility of 
halfway measures. Let this be per- 
fectly clear, military assistance to 
Europe, troops for Europe, is in 
our own national interest. I for 
one refuse to seek bargain prices 
and cut-rate special deals when it 
comes to the defense and the 
security of the United States. 

Congress has decided, through 
the North Atlantic Pact and the 
Military Assistance Program, the 
basic policy of our defense. Mil- 
itary leaders must, I say, decide 
technical questions of military 
strength and the troop movements. 

In the struggle against com- 
munism we have today as our allies 
175 million people in Europe who 
are with us under the North 
Atlantic Pact. They know that 
their homes and their lives can- 
not be defended without American 
help. And we know that it is to 
our self-interest to join with them 
in common defense. Our task is 
to lift their morale, restore their 
confidence and help give them 
strength. Our answer to them 
must be yes, an unqualified yes, 
that we will help. We cannot say 
NGS lout Ss Ss" 


Moderator Denny: f 


Thank you, Senator Humphre 
Well, it looks as if you and M! 
Coudert have a few things 1 
straighten out between you befo/ 
we take the questions from th! 
representative Baltimore audienc 
Congressman Coudert? 
Let o 


Senato 
him tk 


Congressman Coudert: 
say to my friend, the 
that I quite share with 
belief that it is wholly desirab 
and important to hold Wester 
Europe if that is possible. I 
principle, that question is not b 
fore us or between us. | 

The Senator makes the poif 
that he would allow—he woul 
have the generals determine ho 
many troops and what kind « 
troops would be sent to th 
defense of Western Europe. No 
let me call your attention to th 
fact, Senator, and to the audienc 
that we also have military oblig: 
tions in the Far East, and in othe 
parts of the world. Now does tk 
Senator mean, that he is going 1 
permit the generals to determit 
what military commitments we a! 
going to make and what fore 
we are going to send to all « 
these parts of the world? And 
his answer continues to be “Yes 
does he not recognize that th 
means, in effect, turning over tl 
government control of the n 
tion, its resources and its ma 
power, to the generals? 


Senator Humphrey: Well, I’ 
very happy to be able to answ 
that question of Congressman Co 
dert. VIL point to the history | 
this United States of ours, the 
United States. Every time we” 
had trouble in terms of a nation 
security of this country it h 
been because Congress quit leg 
lating and started being genera 
Every time! Now I’m opposed 


enerals legislating and I’m op- 
josed to the Congress of the 
inited States trying to think that 
t acts as the General Staff of 
he Armed Forces of the United 
tates. The Committee on the 
onduct of the War, in the War 
ketween the States, from 1861 to 
3865, almost wrecked the effort 
f the Union and may I point out 
aat in the days of the Revolution 
ge Continental Congress, when 
Washington was at Valley Forge, 
‘ood around talking about how 
aany troops ought to be there, 
then Mr. Washington, General 
Vashington was fighting for the 
fe of this country. 


|€ongressman Coudert: I take it 
se Senator agrees then there is 
ery little brains in Congress and 
might just as well be dissolved 
we his purpose. 

Senator Humphrey: No, the Sen- 
‘or does not agree to that. The 
enator happens to think that the 
eoad_ policies which must be 
stablished, the fundamental de- 
‘ion of our foreign policy, the 
asic decision of whether we send 
ops to Europe is a legitimate 
aestion for the Congress. I sub- 
it that the Congress is not 
repared either by training, back- 
“ound, or facts, to know whether 
- not there ought to be two di- 
sions in Germany, one division in 
aly, or six divisions in France. 
just doesn’t have that informa- 
on. 


Congressman Coudert: The Sen- 
or does agree that the funda- 
ental policy of making military 
mmmitments abroad should be 
‘termined by the Congress, does 
: not? Now you can answer 
at yes or no. 

Senator Humphrey: I do. 
Congressman Coudert: Now, 
ves the Senator recall that io 


the United Nations Charter and 
in the Congressional Act ratifying 
our membership in the United Na- 
tions provision is made for a spe- 
cial agreement to set up an in- 
ternational army, which interna- 
tional army defines for each na‘ 
tion the number of troops and the 
kind of troops? That’s in a Con- 
gressional Act. Now why, why 
doesn’t your Administration . and 
your President submit to the Con- 
gress, tomorrow, a treaty, an agree- 
ment with the United Nations like 
the Brussels Agreement based upon 
that United Nations’ precedent 
setting out the numbers and char- 
acter of the troops that we con- 
tribute to an international army 
and then let the generals run it 
after we've set it up? 


Senator Humphrey: Well, I'll 
be very happy to give you my 
answer. My answer to that is 
simply this—that the size of an 
army depends upon the natuze 
and the strength of the opposition, 
and what. does the opposition do. 
Now if my friend, the Congress- 
man from New York, can tell me 
what Joe Stalin is going to do 
and where he is going to strike, 
if he can tell me how many di- 
visions Joe Stalin will send across 
Western Europe, if he can tell me 
where the Russians will strike in 
the Far East, if he can give me 
the blueprint of the Kremlin’s 
action, then I’m willing to have 
Congress legislate down to the last 
platoon, company, brigade, division 
and regiment. 


Congressman Coudert: Cai you 
tell me a general that can give 
you that information? And yet you 
would give the generals the power 
to make the decisions and send two 
million men to Europe. 


Senator Humphrey: No, I can 
say this—I can say this quite 


frankly—that in the conduct of a 
war a general is generally a better 
military strategist than a Congress- 
man or a United States Senator. 
I happen to believe that General 
Eisenhower as Supreme Com- 
mander has a little bit more in- 
formation as to the science of war, 
as to the power potentialities of 
the Soviet and its aggressive in- 
stincts, than does the Junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. or the dis- 
tinguished Congressman from the 
State of New York. And I say 
again, that once the policy has 
been laid down, that it’s the duty 
of the President of the United 
States as Commander in Chief, the 
Number One General—an elected 
general if you please—the Num- 
ber One General under the Con- 
stitution to protect the national 
security of the United States. 


_ Congressman Coudert: Senator 
Humphrey evidently doesn’t agree 
with that very penetrating observa- 
tion of a very great Frenchman, 
who saved France from disillusion 
and disaster in 1917, Georges 
Clemenceau. He said that war was 
too important a business to be 
entrusted to the generals. I say 
the security of the United States 
‘and the control over its people 
and its resources is too important 
to be left to the disposition of a 
few professional generals. 


Senator Humphrey: I want to 
congratulate the distinguished 
Congressman from New York for 
his reference to the great French- 
man Clemenceau. I think that’s 
very appropriate. But I want to 
say this, that the Congress of the 
United States is a legislative body 
on policy, the President of the 
United States is the Commander in 
Chief, and the President of the 
United States has control over the 


generals of the United States. 

am one of those who wants ge 
erals to lead the armies, and 
want Congressmen to legislate — 
the Congress and not to get the 
things twisted around, vice vers 
where generals legislate and Co 


gressmen think they’re corpora 
and generals. 


Congressman Coudert: There 
one other point I would like | 
make with respect to the f 
marks of my friend, the Senato 
He apparently agrees that Congre 
should participate in making th 
decision. He evidently believ 
that the Smith-Russell resolutio 
pending, is such a_ participatic 
and consultation. It’s nothing | 
the sort. It’s a sham and a fra 
and does not represent Congre 
sional action of any kind or cha 
acter. 


Senator Humphrey: Well, 
merely want to say this, that 
so far as the argument is concern 
on constitutionality, it is my pe 
sonal opinion that the Preside 
of the United States does ha 
the power, but it is also o 
prudent opinion, and one that 
believe to be wise in this gre 
period of human history, that t 
Congress of the United Stat 
should participate in that decisi 
as one of the coordinate branch 
of the Government of the Unit 
States. So I’m not going to arg 
with the Congressman as to w 
sets the policy. All I say is tk 
once the policy is set, let the Cc 
gress continue to legislate and qi 
have it acting as if it were ma 
up of the General Staff of t 
Armed Forces of the United Sta‘ 
of America. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sena 
Humphrey. Now we will ta 
some questions from the audien 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


_ Man: Representative Coudert, 
why should the nation with the 
most at stake hesitate to place 
sufficient men and materiel where 
they may be needed to maintain 
pur position? 

_ Congressman  Coudert: What 
ations does the questioner refer 
CGO? 


| Man: The United States. 


Congressman Coudert: Does the 
gentlemen mean that the United 
States has more at stake in Eu- 
cope than the French, or the Brit- 
‘sh, or the Belgiums, or anyone 
Ise? : 


_ Man: We have more at stake in 
xe world because we have a higher 
tandard of living than anybody 
Ise, 


Congressman- Coudert: Could 
‘nybody have more at stake than 
seir lives and their liberty? That’s 
yrat the French and British have 
« stake and so have we. 


Senator Humphrey: Ym happy 
sat the Congressman said what he 
dd in just the last moment be- 
ause, if the French and the British 
ve their lives and their liberty at 
ake and if the French and the 
ritish are equal partners with us, 
aen, believe me, we ought not to 
2 trying to get cut-rate prices on 
ais whole business of the defense 
f Western Europe. 


And I want to agree with this 
pung man that asked the ques- 
non. No nation does have more 

stake than the United States. 
his is the fountainhead of liberty 
d this is the ultimate objective 
it the dagger of communist im- 
erialism — the United States of 
nmerica. This is where they want 
drive the lethal blow to destroy 


us. Once that’s done there'll be 
no more free world. 


Man: Congressman Coudert, will 
Congress be guided by the opinion 
of our military experts in reaching 
its decision? 


Congressman Coudert: Not nec- 
essarily, I shouldn’t suppose. The 
Congress, if it were intelligent and 
did its job, would consider all the 
elements of the problem, including 
our own economic position, the 
extent of our resources, our man- 
power, and the demands upon 
those resources and manpower 
from the Far East, from every- 
where in the world—not just one 
sector alone. 


Lady: Senator Humphrey, do you 
feel that we should send troops 
to Europe? Are we. militarily able 
to spread our troops to Europe as 
well as to Asia? 


Senator Humphrey: 1 happen to 
believe that our prime area of con- 
cern in this world today is in 
Western Europe. I happen to be- 
lieve that much of the action in 
Asia is diversionary action — to 
divert our attention from the major 
field of operation. And I want 
to say to you that the Western 
European defense is fundamental 
to our own security. Just to give you 
an example: steel production—for 
every ten tons of steel we produce, 
Europe produces six, Russia pro- 
duces four. If we lost Western 
Europe, Russia would then have 
ten tons of steel for every ten 
tons that we have. Now with a 
175 million skilled, trained, edu- 
cated people, it appears to me, 
there is the place to put our em- 
phasis because there is where Joe 
Stalin takes over the world, if he 
ever has a chance to take it over, 


by conquering the European coun- 
tries and taking over their people. 


Congressman Coudert: Vd like 
to add to the answer to that ques- 
tion by reminding you that we are 
still engaged in bloody war in 
Korea with the Chinese. Are we 
committed in the Far East? Of 
course, we ate. 

Man: Congressman Coudert, 
please. Is it fair to our troops in 
Europe now to place any limita- 
tions on their Commander in Chief 
to send relief and support in great 
numbers if necessary? 

Congressman Coudert: You're 
asking a question that could be 
easily answered in several ways. 
The simple answer to that is that 
somebody has got to decide what’s 
going to be done with those troops 
in Europe, bow far they ought to 
be reinforced, or whether they are 
to be withdrawn. I say that that 
is a question of major policy affect- 
ing the life of the nation as well 
as of those men themselves and it 
should be made by the Government 
of the United States which includes 
the elected Representatives in the 
Congress. 

Senator Humphrey: Vd just like 
to make this observation that two 
divisions of American troops are 
now in Germany and the Congress 
didn’t decide how many divisions 
would be there. Where was Con- 
gressman Coudert when that deci- 
sion was made? Where was Sen- 
ator Wherry of Nebraska when 
that decision was made? No, it 
was all right to have two Amer- 
ican divisions in Western Ger- 
many, right up next to the Soviet 
troops, but now, when we’re talk- 
ing about the defense of Western 
Europe, somebody comes along and 
says, ““Wait a minute, we'd better 
be careful how many we are going 
to send over there.” 
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Congressman Coudert: I'm afrai 
Senator Humphrey is somewha 
misleading in that answer. Do yo 
remember we were at war witl 
Germany once? Do you remembe 
we're still at war and acting unde 
the war power and a war tha 
was declared by the Congress? An 
the Congress in the Deciaration o 
War directed the President to d 
everything possible to carry it to | 
successful conclusion. 

Man: Senator Humphrey, afte 
our tragic experience in Korea, th 
so-called police war without cor 
sulting Congress, would you stil 
give the President unlimited powe 
to send unlimited armies to Europ 
and perhaps provoke another wa 
—a major war with Russia whic 
we are not prepared for? 


Senator Humphrey: Vm happ 
to answer that question. First o 
all, may I say that I happen to fee 
that in this instance of troops fo 
Western Europe that the Congres 
should be consulted. I also hav 
stated, quite frankly, that I thin 
the constitutional power rests wit 
the President if he wishes to mak 
the decision alone. Now as t 
Korea—this is one of the mo: 
difficult issues that faces an Ame: 
ican public official or an America 
audience but I want my positio 
quite clear. I think that the actio 
of our country and the Unite 
Nations in Korea may well say 
this world from world war numbe 
three. I think that those men thi 
have died on the field of battle i 
Korea are greater than the heros 
of Lexington and Concord, great 
than the heroes of any war in t 
history of America, because the 
are laying down their lives for tk 
principle of international law an 
order, and it may well save tk 
peace of the world by showin 
to the aggressors that aggressic 


Joes not pay, that the forces of 
lecency in this world are not will- 
mg to backtrack and are not will- 
ing to appease regardless of sac- 
ifice and the tremendous tragedy 
yo those that are involved. 
Congressman Coudert: I'd like to 
idd a comment to that answer. Even 
f everything that Senator Hum- 
*hrey has said is correct, the fact 
till remains that Americans were 
xmmitted to a full war in Korea, 
yithout the authorization of the 
Congress, in defiance of a specific 
umitation of the Congress, and 
rithout the authority of the United 
dations Charter. 
Senator Humphrey: J merely 
zanted to point out this, that im- 
eediately after the President com- 
hitted American forces in Korea, 
was on the floor of the Senate, 
1was over to the House of Repre- 
rntatives, and I heard Congress- 
2an after Congressman and Sen- 
cer after Senator get up and praise 
ee President of the United States 
st his bold, his brilliant, his 
perageous action. And the press 
> this country, the public opinion 
sil showed overwhelmingly—over 
3 percent—that the people of this 
wuntry approved what the Presi- 
ent of the United States had done. 
sow the times are more difficult. 
sow that it is a more difficult 
pur we have the Johnny-come- 
tely who says it never should 
vve happened. 
(Congressman Coudert: I'd like 
cnator Humphrey to show me 
nat action the Congress took to 
ppress its approbation. 
‘Senator Humphrey: Vd be happy. 
vwill refer to the action where 
ye Congress of the United States, 
e House Military Affairs Com- 
ittee, the House Appropriations 
pmmittee, of which my friend, 
night, is a distinguished member, 
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the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee called upon the President, 
called upon the Chiefs of Staff, to 
hurry up and get the defense pro- 
gram going, to give us the bills, 
get these bills down here in the 
Congress, so we can appropriate 
the money. There was genuine en- 
thusiasm. And may I repeat again 
the power of the Congress is, of 
course, to declare war and to raise 
armies and to tax for the common 
defense. But the power of the 
President of the United States, 
stated by some of the greatest men 
in our history, is the power to 
deploy our armies, to use them 
for the security of this country. 
And there are over one hundred 
instances in the history of the 
United States where the President 
has done that, even in the days of 
Thomas Jefferson, and the war be- 
tween the Tripoli pirates. 

I would remind my friend from 
New York, a great constitutional 
lawyer, that Thomas Jefferson 
declared war upon the Tripoli 
pirates—not declared war as a de- 
fense action—without the approval 
of the Congress of the United 
States. 


Congressman Coudert: I’m sorry 
to have to differ with my friend 
as to the history of the matter but 
the fact is that President Jefferson 
instructed our naval forces merely 
to defend themselves when their 
ships were attacked by the Barbary 
pirates. Mr. Hamilton was very 
angry that he didn’t do any more, 
but he said he couldn’t do it with- 
out the authorization of Congress 
and he didn’t get it. 

Lady: Senator Humphrey, many 
of us feel that the President has 
plunged us into the Korean War 
by acting alone. By acting alone 
may he not plunge us in another 
wat? 


Senator Humphrey: No, the 
President did not act alone in the 
Korean crisis. The President acted 
under the obligations of the 
United Nations Charter. And I 
think it’s to the eternal credit of 
this country, and to the eternal 
credit of the President of the 
United States, that we fulfilled our 
obligations under the Charter of 
the United Nations. And I do not 
consider it to be a blunder. I 
repeat again that despite the sac- 
rifice and the tragedy that what is 
happening in Korea today may 
well save the city of Baltimore, 
and the city of Washington, D.C., 
and the United States of America, 
because the aggressor in Korea is 
finding out that it does not pay to 
be lawless, to be brutal, and to be 
ruthless, that the forces of decency 
in this world still have something 
to say and are willing to pay the 
price for human freedom and 
human liberty. 


Congressman Coudert: The Sen- 
ator’s insistence that the Korean 
War is not just Truman’s war but 
is a UN war, forces me to call your 
attention to the statutes, to the 
documents, to the authority. In 
the act of Congress authorizing our 
participation in the United Na- 
tions, and the use of American 
troops in a United Nations’ force, 
there is a provision that the United 
States is authorized to enter into 
an agreement with the United 
Nations for provision of a military 
contingent—indicating the number 
and types of the armed forces, all 
to be made available to the United 
Nations—but listen, listen to the 
provision at the very end of that 
(there never was such an agree- 
ment, incidentally, it was mever 
made)—here is the conclusion of 
the Statute of the Congress, ‘“Pro- 
vided, however, that nothing con- 
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tained in this section shall be con 
strued' as an authorization to th 
President by the Congress, to mak 
available to the Security Counci 
for such purpose, armed forces it 
addition to the forces provider 
for in such special agrements, 
which “special agreements” wer 
never made. So there were neve 
any forces which the President wa 
authorized to send to Korea an 
what he did he did solely as Com 
mander in Chief. He can’t hid 
behind the skiris of the UN. 


Senator Humphrey: 1 woul 
like to just point out to m 
friend from New York that ther 
have been many constitutional ds 
cisions on the power of the Pres 


dent. For example, one of th 
most brilliant members of ov 
Court, the late Supreme Cow 


Justice Charles Evans Hughes, ha 
this to say, ‘““There is no limitatio 
upon the authority of the Cot 
gress to create an army, and it - 
for the President as Commande 
in Chief to direct the campaigr 
of that army wherever he ma 
think they should be carried on. 
And I would point out that tk 
late Supreme Court Chief justi 
William Howard Taft pointed o1 
the President is made Command 
in Chief of the army and navy k 
the constitution, evidently for tl 
purpose of enabling him to defer 
this country against invasion, | 
suppress insurrection and to tal 
care that the laws be faithful 
execuied. If the Congress we 
to attempt to prevent his use | 
the army for any of those purpos 
the action would be void. Aga 
in carrying on as the Command 
in Chief it is he who is to dete 
mine the movements of the arn 
and the navy. Congress cann 
take it away from him—that d 
cretion—and place it beyond | 


ontrol or any of his subordinates. 
Now the President of the United 
tates saw in Korea—saw in Korea 
threat to the security of. Ameri- 
an forces in Japan. And there 
te divisions of American boys in 
apan. Our legal obligation, if 
ou please, is to defend that coun- 
-y under the Occupation Statute 
nd the /President of the United 
tates acted in good faith to defend 
et only our forces in Japan, 
‘hich he is morally and legally 
bligated to do, but also to defend 
ne United States of America 
gainst aggression which was grow- 
ug rapidly in the Asiatic world. 
'Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sen- 
jor Humphrey. It looks like we 
ave a constitutional debate after 
1. Congressman Coudert? 


i Congressman Coudert: Senator 
‘amphrey seems to question the 
went of the Congress to limit the 
cesident in his functions as Com- 
wnder in Chief. Let me remind 
rm of the Conscription Act of 
940 on the eve of the war, where 
sagress specifically provided that 
22 forces to be conscripted should 
et be sent abroad without the 
pusent of the Congress. That con- 
mt was given after the attack 
t Pearl Harbor. 


/Man: Senator Humphrey, you 
ant to send an unlimited number 
troops to Europe. Why can’t 
2 send only a number propor- 
oned to the obligations of the 
aer European countries? 


Senator Humphrey: 1 want my 
‘sition quite clear. I believe that 
» defense of Europe, of course, 
basically in the hands of the 
ropean people. But I believe 
Yth General Eisenhower, General 
arshall, I believe with General 
cius Clay, I believe with every 
gle military man that has testi- 
1 before the Congresses, before 
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the committees of the Congress, 
that troops to Europe, without 
limitation, will provide a greater 
spirit of resistance on the part of 
the Europeans, will give them the 
morale and the moral stamina to 
stand up and to resist, as they 
well ought to and as I’m sure 
they well will. I do not want 
to see our armies limited in this 
kind of a world where you have 
no idea what may happen to- 
morrow or a week from now. 
Here we are in a city. What 
would you think of it, if the 
City Council passed a resolution 
saying, that in case of a riot in 
the city of Baltimore, not mote 
than two plain-clothes men and 
one ordinary police officer on the 
street corner shall be used for 
the riot—the Council thinking that 
the riot may be of about five or 
six people. But what happens if 
you got a five- or six-hundred- 
person riot. All I’m asking for 
is the right to manage the military 


power of this country for the 
security of this nation. 
Congressman Coudert: 1 wonder 


what Senator Humphrey would 
do if General Eisenhower and Gen- 
eral MacArthur between them 
asked for more troops and equip- 
ment in the East and the West 
than the entire United States could 
supply. Doesn’t that render pretty 
ridiculous this business of leaving 
it to the Generals? 

Senator Humphrey: 1 don’t think 
an answer needs to be made to 
that question except to say that 
the record of General Eisenhower 
and of General MacArthur is a 
rather enviable record for reason- 
ably good military judgment and 
also for a reasonable knowledge of 
the capacity of the United States 
to defend itself, to supply troops 
and production. 


Man: Congressman Coudert, how 
can we safeguard necessarily secret 
preparations for troop movement 
if we must air our plans before- 
hand in Congress? 

Congressman Coudert: Does the 
gentleman honestly believe that 
an American division could be sent 
all the way across the North At- 
lantic or the Pacific without the 


Kremlin finding out about it? 


Mr. Denny: Thank you ver. 
much, Congressman Coudert an 


Senator Humphrey, for you 
straightforward answers to th 
many questions that have beet 


put to you here tonight. 

So plan to be with us nex 
week and every week at the soun 
of the Crier’s Bell. 


-—* 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC > 


Now that you have read the 
opinions of both speakers on the 
subject, “Should Congress Limit 
Troops for Europe?” you are 
probably ‘ready to draw your own 
Be- 
fore doing so, however, you may 
find the 


questions helpful in considering 


conclusions on this question. 
following background 


the issues involved in this topic. 
* x 


1; 
stitute real military assistance, or 


Would American troops con- 


would they be sent as a psy- 
chological and morale - building 
gesture ? 


2. Can the four divisions ad- 
vocated by the Adminstration really 
bolster Western defense against 
the numerical superiority of Rus- 
sian troops? 

a. Are ground troops neces- 
sary to the defense of Eu- 
rope? 

b.Can Europe be defended 
solely by air and sea power? 

3. Should the number of Ameri- 
can troops be contingent upon the 
number supplied by Europe? 
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a. Should American troops bs 
sent to Europe before Eu 
rope builds up her ows 
armed forces? 

b. Or, will our participatior 
encourage Europe to pro 
ceed faster with her mo 
bilization ? 

4, Will 
troops in Europe incite Russia t¢ 


additional Americai 


the point of aggression agains 
Western Europe? 

a. Or, would lack of troop: 
feel 
enough to launch a success 
ful attack against the West: 


make Russia strons 


5. Does the President have thi 
authority to send troops to Eu 
rope? 


a. Should Congress be con 
sulted before troops ar 
sent? 

b. What is the relative im 
portance of these constitu 
tional technicalities wher 


weighed against the debate 
and delays which would re 
sult if the question wert 
placed before the Congress: 


ee 


Mrs. Colclough spends nearly four hours a day on the telephone 
arranging Town Meeting programs 


BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL 


On this page we take you “behind the scenes’ of America’s Town 
ceting. We will welcome your questions about the program and your 
ggestions on what phases interest you most. 


When millions of Americans 
ne in their radios every Tues- 
y night and hear the familiar 
ll of the Town Crier, ‘Town 
eetin’ Tonight! Town Meetin’ 


they little realize the 


ibe 


night 
st amount of work and prepara- 
n that has gone into making 
» broadcast ready for the air. 


> 
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Each program entails exhaustive 
research as to subjects and speak- 
ers on the part of a competent 
staff of experts. Ideas for Town 
Meeting topics spring from every 
available source—but principally 
from the news of the day, for the 
also from sug- 


most part, and 


gestions by listeners. 


The Town Meeting staff main-_ 


tains extensive files of clippings 
on all controversial questions and 
a list of possible speakers. 
These program suggestions are 
staff 
public 


routed through a _ research 
which 
interest 


The results are placed before the 


screens them for 


and ‘available speakers. 
program committee, consisting of 
Mr. Denny;- Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Colclough, Program Director; and 
Robert Saudek, Vice-President in 
Charge of Public Affairs for ABC. 


This committee meets on call. 
The swift-moving events of the 
day require its three members to 
be in constant touch to make final 
decisions. The bulk of the respon- 
sibility rests upon Mrs. Colclough 
and her 
working on from four to six 
Mrs. Col- 


clough and her two assistants read 


staff who are usually 
programs at a time. 


all varieties of newspapers, mag- 
azines and research reports rang- 
ing from the Congressional Record 
to the Daily Worker. They listen 
to all important addresses on the 
radio, forums and other programs, 
and make reports on their card 
files of potential future speakers 
for Town Meetings. 


After a subject is decided upon, 
Mrs. Colclough consults her classi- 
fied speakers’ list and begins her 
‘search for two qualified spokes- 
men who hold opposing views on 
the subject. All Town Meeting 


speakers must be well-versed ji 
their subjects, preferably nationall 
known, and at the same time be 
able to speak well and handl 
themselves creditably during th 
question period. 

It is often necessary’ to call as 
many as 20 prospective speakers 
to put together a single program, 
Mrs. 
more to complete her research for 


Coiclough _may call many 
qualified speakers. Previous en 
gagements of prospective pee 
constitute her greatest hazard. 


Speakers accept on condition that 
they send in a rough draft of their 
speech at least five days before 
the Tuesday broadcast. This is not 
only for clearance as to network 
policy, but principally so that 
suggestions can be 
made as to revisions which will 


technical 


heip present a coordinated, well. 
balanced program. 


A speakers’ meeting with the 
moderator is usually scheduled fo: 
10:00 a.m. the day of each broad 
cast. Here the subject is thor 
oughly explored under the skillec 
leadership of Mr. 
endeavors to see that each speakers 
deals with the really crucial 
portions of the subject under dis 
cussion, 


Denny, whe 


During the afternoon speaker 
revise their speeches, and type 
writers are busy right up to th 
hour of broadcast with last minut 
revisions. 


The above is a condensation of one of the many informative’ articles appearin; 
in “Good Evening, Neighbors,’’ the 15th anniversary publication of Town Meet 
ing. Copies are still available at one dollar each and can be ordered from Tow! 


Hall, New York 18, New York. 


